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CLUB NOTICES 


Tonight’s speaker is... 

Dr Andrew Drinnan 
on the subject of Fossil Plants 

Next month’s speaker will be... 

Everett Foster 

Everett will present an illustrated talk on Orchids of 
the Geelong Region—in particular Anglesea, 
Brisbane Ranges, Inverleigh and You Yangs. 

Everett became interested in Australian Native 
Orchids about 25 years ago after a visit to Western 
Australia. At that time he joined ANGAIR and the 
Victorian branch of the Australian Native Orchid 
Society (ANOS) and was greatly assisted by 
members of those groups, especially Mary White 
who was very knowledgeable of the Anglesea 
species. 

Everett joined ANOS Geelong when it was formed 
in 1987 and has been secretary for thirteen years. 
He and Margaret MacDonald co-authored the field 
guide Orchids of the Anglesea District. 


You Yangs Boneseed Pull 

Saturday May 29 & Sunday May 30 

Once again we are looking for a few minutes of your time 
and effort to weed our ‘Hill’—it desperately needs more 
weeds pulled out before they flower in the spring—just a 
little TLC to ensure that our past efforts and the 
subsequent re-growth of native flora remain intact. 

Please, please , please come and join us. 

Location: 

The Saddle. Enter the park and follow signs on Great 
Circle Drive in a clockwise direction. 

A gate to our work area will be closed but unlocked, pass 
through and close gate behind you. If unsure 
of directions inquire at park office, a ranger should be on 
duty. 

Time: 

9:30 am Saturday 
10:00 am Sunday 

Bring: Eye protection, gloves, lunch, flora/bird books, 
warm/wet clothing and as always, a friend. 

Contact: 

Rob Beardsley 52411951 

OR 

Claire & Dennis Greenwell 5243 7047 


Photograph on the front cover by Claire Greenwell 

Southern Elephant Seal 
Mirounga leonina 

An immature female on the shore at Point Henry, Moolap, 

Vic. 

20.4.2004 


Club Excursion to 
The Otways 

Sunday May 16 

Leader: TBA (in lieu of Trevor Pescott who is 

unavailable) 

Depart: 9.00 am from Clairvaux car park (car 

pooling) 

Travel through Anglesea to Airey's Inlet, turn 
right to Distillery Creek picnic ground. 

Look for Powerful Owls, Yellow-bellied Gliders 
feeding trees, small birds along the various 
walking tracks. 

12.00: Leave via Aireys Inlet and Lome, to 
Blanket Leaf picnic ground which is off Erskine 
Falls Road. 

Lunch, then walk towards Cora Lynn Cascades. 
Look for fungi, ferns and mosses. 

Return either via Great Ocean Road or through 
Deans Marsh. 


Club Campout at Bendigo 

Friday June 11 to Monday June 14 

Our Bendigo colleagues have been very helpful in 
planning two interesting excursions. 

• On Saturday we will visit a woodland where Glenise 
Moors and Jan Orr carry out surveys for their Flame 
Robin Survey Study Project. Their findings are 
providing useful new information about the life and 
movements of the species and we are fortunate to be 
with them while they conduct another periodic survey. 

• On Sunday we will visit an interesting geological 
phenomena at Lake Eppalock with Rod Orr; whilst we 
have inspected The Stranger’ previously, on this 
occasion we will be shown an interglacial pavement, 
glacial erratics and glacial grooves which are 
accessible due to the Reservoir’s very low water level 
at present. 

• Monday’s excursion is not finalised yet. 

All excursions will depart 9.00 am from the Heinz Street 
entry to Bendigo Race Course which is next door to 

Ascot Caravan Park, 15 Heinz Street, White Hills, (Ph: 
1800 062340). A variety of sites and cabins are 
available book ASAP. 

Turn right off Midland Highway into Heinz Street 
(opposite Botanic Hotel) about 4.5 km north of the 
fountain. Nearby alternatives are Epsom Caravan Park 
Ph: 5448 4747 or White Hills Motel Ph: 5448 4700. 

Interested members are requested to put their names on 
the June Campout Sheet tonight or phone Dick 
Southcombe on 5243 3916. 
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President’s Report 

May 2004 


\ 


...John Bottomley 


New Committee in place 

The Committee elected at the AGM has had its first meeting. I take this opportunity to welcome new 
members Bryant Attwood and Polly Cutcliffe and to thank outgoing members Alison Watson, Graeme 
Tribe and Geoff Jones for their contributions to the Club. 

No Secretary was elected at the AGM. The new Committee discussed this situation at its first meeting. It 
looks is if we will be able to solve the problem by re-assigning responsibilities within the existing 
Committee with one of the Committee taking on the role of Secretary. I will let you know the outcome next 
month. 


The upcoming year looks like being a busy one for the Committee as we plan the move to the Club’s new 
home in the Geelong Botanic Gardens. A seamless move will require a lot of organising and hard work 
but will, we are sure, pay long term dividends. 

Honorary Life Memberships 

Any person who has made a major contribution to the running and/or aims of the Field Naturalists can be 
considered for election to Honorary Life Membership. This is an honour that is only very sparingly 
conferred. Recent events have led the Committee to recommend to the membership that two members 
be so honoured. Margaret Cameron is leaving Geelong to return to her native Queensland. Her 
contributions to the Club have been varied and very important. She was Editor of the Naturalist for seven 
years and was the driving force behind the birding activities of the Club for better than two decades. She 
has co-edited the Geelong Bird Report since its inception. Overall she has been centrally involved in 
ensuring that the Club is seen as a credible and informed source of information and advice on 
environmental matters in the Geelong region. Graeme Tribe did not nominate for the Committee this year 
after twenty-seven years service as a member. He served as President and played a central role in many 
Club activities. His knowledge of construction was very important in the building of the bird hide at 
Jerringot and in similar activities. The Club owes both these individuals a big vote of thanks. It is 
appropriate we honour them with Honorary life memberships. The vote to honour Margaret will take place 
at the May General Meeting and that to honour Graeme at the June General Meeting following 
appropriate notice at the May meeting. 

This years’ Program of Activities and Membership Renewal 

You will all have received a copy of this year’s Program of Activities with your Membership Renewal. The 
Program is a busy one with some eighty-two meetings, special interest group activities, excursions and 
campouts scheduled. Hopefully there are a range of activities that appeal to each of you. No-one, I 
suspect, takes part in them all. If they did they would be busy indeed! 


Given the diversity of the organised program I encourage you to renew your membership as soon as 
possible. Numbers of members showed a small increase last year which was very pleasing as members 
are the life-blood of the Club. If you know of anyone who may be interested in joining please encourage 
them to do so. At thirty-one dollars it is very good value. A choice of activities, a very informative and 
professionally produced magazine and lots of good company. There is no better buy! 
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POSITION VACANT! 

A vacancy exists for the position of Honorary Librarian. Some library experience would be helpful-however Heather 
and Judy have organised it so that the finding and shelving of returned books is very simple. Duties would include 
helping members find the book that they are searching for at General Meetings, cataloguing and covering new books 
(occasionally). AND-you will have a very helpful and enthusiastic team ready to assist you. 

To apply, please speak to the President or any Committee Member. 
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Out and About 

...Valda Dedman 

I took my U3A class for a dip in the 
Barwon at Buckley Falls. No, we 
were not swimming; we were 
dipping a fine mesh net in the water 
to find macro-invertebrates, and 
came up with hundreds of water 
boatmen, some shrimps, 
bloodworms, cranefly larvae, tiny 
mussels, snails and, perhaps most 
interesting of all, a Caddisfly larva, 
one of a possible 600+ Australian 
species, which Dave King kindly 
identified as a ‘Sleeping Bag 
Caddis’ belonging to the genus 
Anisocentropus. Not my sort of 
sleeping bag, for it was made of a 
hollow piece of stem, with an inner 
bag of silk. 

Ten species of Anisocentropus 
occur in Australia, three in the 
south-east, where they are said to 
be fairly common in ‘still sections of 
slow-flowing lowland rivers’. Ours 
was found just above the weir 
section of the falls. The larvae of 
this genus all look identical. They 
have a fringe of hairs around the 
edge of the abdomen and the hind 
legs are about twice as long as the 
forelegs. It needed Dave’s 
microscope to see these details. 

The adults are quite distinctive, 
because their wings are often 
prettily patterned instead of being 
almost plain grey or brown. 

It’s not often you get see an adult 
caddisfly of any species, though. 
They are most active in the 
evening, but if you’re really keen, 
go to the water’s edge with a light, 
to which they will be attracted. 
Caddisflies look superficially like 
small moths with very long 
antennae. However, their wings are 
not covered with scales, but with 
hairs, hence the name of the order 
Trichoptera, from the Greek thrix = 
hair and pteron = wing. They often 
hold the wings tentwise over the 
body. Their mouthparts are not 
fused into a tube and coiled into a 
proboscis as a moth’s. Some 
people claim that caddisflies are a 
sort of primitive moth. They are 
definitely not flies, because they 
have four wings and flies (Diptera) 
only have two. And to confuse the 
issue, aquatic caterpillars do exist. 
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It’s the larvae that I find so 
fascinating, though, because they 
have such a wondrous variety in 
their cases, which they carry 
around with them just like a 
casemoth—that is, when they have 
cases. Some merely construct a 
sort of shelter from pebbles or sand 
grains, into which they can retreat 
from predators, some have a silken 
net to capture prey. 

Those with cases, spun from silk 
excreted from glands in the head, 
decorate them in distinctive shapes 
and patterns with pebbles, sand, 
leaves, pieces of stem. One uses 
water milfoil stems wound around 
in a box shape; another with sand 
grains in a tusk shape, yet another 
makes a coiled snail-shaped 
house. Some are very neat, with 
pieces of stem all the same size, or 
stones cemented into mosaic, 
others look untidy. The Vulture 
Caddis larva has a long skinny 
head which can get at the soft flesh 
right inside a carcass. It makes a 
square case of sand and fine 
sediments with a groove along the 
top. Agapetus can turn right round 
inside its saddle-shaped case that 
is open at both ends, It occurs in 
cool, we 11-oxygenated fast-flowing 
streams. The rare Taskiria 
otwayensis has fore and mid-legs 
modified to sharp piercing blades 
that help it to kill prey. It is found in 
Charley’s Creek in the Carlisle 
State Park. Conesucids have round 
heads like their cylindrical cases 
which resemble hoop baskets or 
are made of parallel rows of fine 
gravel or sand, or layers of silk. 
Some Alloecella caddis have 
elegant golden silk and sand cases 
with a protective cowl. Some of the 
caseless caddisfly larvae have 
bodies of pink, green, yellow or 
blue. What looks like a tiny bit of 
moving stick may be the home of 
Triplectides, which hollows out a 
twig and lines it with silk. It is a very 
small caddis, less than 10 mm long. 
One found in Waurn Ponds Creek 
on Community Forum Day may 
have been this species. The adults’ 
antennae are so long that they 
droop below the body in flight. 

A caddis fly larva looks a bit like a 
caterpillar with an adult moth’s six 
long legs and a hardened 
(sclerotised) front part. There is a 
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pair of hooks at the back of the soft 
abdomen, which the larva uses to 
cling on to its bag or, if caseless, to 
anchor to the stream bed to escape 
predators. True aquatic caterpillars 
have short segmented legs and a 
couple of rows of stubby prolegs 
with hooks (crotchets) all around. 
The larva pupates under water, 
either in its case, which it seals 
over with a kind of grating, or in a 
specially woven case. When it 
emerges as an adult, its wings 
immediately expand, like an 
opening umbrella. (A moth or 
butterfly’s wings expand gradually). 
As soon as they harden, it flies off 
in search of a mate. Often the 
caddisfly does not feed at all during 
its brief existence. The female 
cements her eggs on an 
underwater surface or encloses 
them in a gelatinous envelope. The 
eggs may hatch after a couple of 
weeks or overwinter, depending on 
temperature. 

Larvae may be leaf chewers, algal 
scrapers or fierce predators. They 
live in all types of freshwater 
habitats and a few even occur in 
saline tidal areas. Different species 
may require quite specialised water 
conditions with regard to oxygen or 
chemical content, temperature, 
particle type and size, so the 
absence or presence of a particular 
caddisfly can act as an 
environmental quality indicator. 
They are an important part of 
stream biota and food for many 
fish. 

About 90% of all Australian 
caddisflies have been described in 
the past fifty years and new species 
are still being discovered. The first, 
Plectrotarsus gravenhorstii, which 
constructs a very messy case from 
pieces of plant, was described in 
1848 but is now very rare, mostly 
through loss of habitat. It was once 
common south-east of Melbourne 
in chain-of-pond type of streams. 
Waurn Ponds Creek was once 
known as the Waurn Chain of 
Ponds. Macro-invertebrate 
sampling is now being undertaken 
in this creek, which is being 
revitalized through the efforts of the 
Friends Group, working with the 
Corangamite Catchment 
Management Authority and the City 
of Greater Geelong. Just the other 
day a ‘new’ fish, the Spotted 
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Galaxias, was recorded there for 
the first time. Perhaps a new 
caddisfly species will be 
discovered or Australia’s first 
described species rediscovered in 
our local environment. 

If you want to find out more about 
caddisflies, I recommend The 
Waterbug Book, by John 
Gooderham & Edward Tsyrlin 
(CSIRO, 2002). 


Jerringot Annual 
Report 

... Valda Dedman 

The past year has been one of 
help and co-operation from the 
City of Greater Geelong, 
especially with regard to weed 
control. Work teams have been 
brought in to tackle Giant 
Willowherb, Blackberry, Desert 
Ash and the spread of Kikuyu 
grass at the southern end. With 
Council officers we have looked at 
drainage problems, including oil 
seepage and illegal and unsightly 
drains to the southern wetland, the 
main drain near the entrance road, 
and typha choking what used to 
be a deep pool at the northern end 
of Jerringot. Over time the Council 
hopes to address all of these 
problems, and work has already 
commenced. We appreciate the 
assistance of Alex Shackleton and 
the ‘bush crew’. The Club has held 
one working bee to get rid of 
Blackberries, and a lot more work 
is needed there, and around some 
of our tree plantings which are 
being choked with weeds. 

The Club has also erected two 
more information boards, one on 
invertebrates and one on bats, 
using the remaining grant money 
from the CCMA. By doing our own 
design work, we were able to 
install five vitreous enamel boards 
with our $3000 grant money. As a 
result of our successful 
application, Conservation 
Volunteers Australia will be 
working with us in July to erect a 
seat overlooking the north wetland 
and doing maintenance work on 
and around the bird hide. 


Mammal Trapping 

...Trevor Pescott 

Grove Nature Reserve. 

GPS 38° 14' S, 144° 31' E NRE 
Permit No. 10002127 

The Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve is on the west side of 
Grubb Road, north of the 
Woodlands residential estate. 

It covers about 160 ha, the 
western half being remnant 
vegetation while the eastern half is 
a mix of remnant and natural 
regeneration following partial 
clearing about 30 years ago. 

The land was acquired in the 
1960s/1970s largely from donated 
funds, and it is now managed by 
Parks Victoria with the support of 
an active Friends group. 

The trapping was done in the 
western half, or ‘old’ block, with 3 
transects each of 10 Elliott traps. 
Different habitat types were 
selected viz 

El-10: off the North Track, where 
there is an open canopy of Manna 
Gum with a dense understorey 
and ground cover of Austral 
Grasstree, Common Bracken, 
Silver Banksia, Bower Spinach 
and some grass. There are 
numerous fallen logs on the 
ground. 

El 1-20: south off Cuthbertson 
Track, open with some Golden 
and Hedge Wattles, and a dense 
ground cover of grasses and 
sedges. The area was control- 
burnt about 4 years ago. 

E21-30: off West Track, just north 
of Cuthbertson Track, with a 
canopy of Drooping Sheoak, some 
Manna Gum and Golden Wattle, 
and a dense ground-cover of 
thatch-grass and other sedge. 
Many fallen logs and branches are 
on the ground. 

Weather: initially wet, then 
clearing to fine and mild on 2.4.04 
and later. 

Dates: 1-4 April 2004 
30 Elliotts on 3 nights. 

Bait: peanut butter, honey and 
oatmeal. 

Results: 

1.4.04 afternoon set traps. 

2.4.04 morning Nil 
afternoon Nil 

3.4.04 morning 2 House Mice Mus 


musculus 
afternoon Nil 

4.4.04 morning 4 House Mice 
One mouse was caught in the first 
site off North Track (E3) on 4.4.04, 
the other 5 were in the open, 
grassy site off Cuthbertons Track 
El 4, El 5 on 3.4.04, and El 3, El 7 
and E18 on 4.4.04. 

Because House Mice are known 
to quickly colonise burnt 
grassland, the seed provided by 
the regenerating grasses, it was 
not unexpected that the 
Cuthbertson Track site would 
produce this species. 

The dense, sedgy understorey at 
the third site off West Track 
apparently provided little habitat 
for the mice. 

Six hair-tubes were also set, south 
and east of the main wetland, off 
Banksia Track, but these failed to 
attract any mammals. 

Other mammals recorded: 

Red-necked Wallaby - two 
seen east of the information 
centre and in the picnic 
ground respectively 
Black Wallaby - two seen east 
of the information centre and 
one off West Track 
Red Fox - one patrolling the 
farmland immediately west of 
the reserve 
Reptiles: 

Garden Skink - several small 
individuals seen 


We welcome new 
members 
Esther Cohen 
And Bruce Lindsay 
to the Club and wish 
him a long and happy 
association. 
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This Month 

...Joe Hubbard 

Every night it fell out of the sky. 

Every morning it was there on our 
walls and roof. Every morning I was 
out with mop and bucket to clean it 
off before it dried and took the paint 
off. What caused this precipitation ? 
Those defecating Flying Foxes! 

Didn’t they know I was on there side? 
What a way to treat a supporter! 
Fortunately for our relationship this 
evenings exodus over our place has 
been reduced to just a few animals. 
We’ll miss this impressive spectacle 
but not their messing about. 

A few weeks ago I checked their 
roost (Eastern Park near the Gun 
Club) and they were there, still in 
great numbers. 

The following diary entries are from 
May 2003. 

Bristlebird + Quail + Dogs = 

Iron bark Basin 

Badly eroded tracks and doogs off 
the leash spoilt an otherwise 
pleasant walk. It took us through the 
Ironbarks and the stunted, flowering 
Messmate Stringybarks to the clifftop 
view of Pt Addis and beyond. 

The dog incident demonstrated what 
irresponsible ownership is all about! 
As they passed us (no owner in 
sight) the two dogs bounded into the 
scrub putting up two Painted 
Buttonquail, which they pursued with 
possible evil intent. When the owner 
finally caught up, they were sitting 
back on the track. ‘You see, my 
dogs are not a problem.’ 

Val found many circular scrapes 
made by the Quail in the bush litter. 
So we used these to confirm our 
identification. 

Later we glimpsed another Painted 
Buttonquail and a Bristlebird on the 
cliff top near the lookout. Another 
ground-dwelling creature that would 
be in great danger from these dogs. 

Autumn Visitors 
Newtown 

I’ve just been distracted by the 
Golden Whistler in the pear tree near 
the window. This made me think 
about our other visitors at this time of 
the year. 
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The Spinebills are finding our Salvias 
to their liking—if they can dodge the 
aggressive New Holland 
Honeyeaters. The adult Spinebills 
hover gracefully while probing the 
flowers but the immatures are rather 
clumsy in their attempts. They resort 
to perching which can end up with 
their falling off—sometimes ending 
up on the ground. 

Then there are the Scrubwrens. It’s 
fascinating to watch them work their 
way through the shrubbery and the 
pot plants—investigating every 
possible food site. Most times they 
include a visit to the birdbath—a 
popular spot! 

I like the way they use the fence rails 
as a path—especially when alarmed. 
They scurry along like startled mice 
to disappear behind the ivy and 
winter jasmine. 

Always something to see. 

Lake Victoria 

The water was so low that you 
needed a bus to get to it! Water birds 
were scarce except for the many 
Chestnut Teals in the adjacent 
ponds. 

As said often, always something to 
see. Even in this degraded area 
there were patches of colourful salt 
marsh. 

There was a delightful combination of 
red Noonflower necklaces laid on a 
green background of Trailing Joint- 
weed. You could frame this with the 
multi-coloured beads of Glassworts 
to make a living tapestry. 

We almost overlooked the small, 
yellow flowering Thyme Riceflower 
growing among the Wirilda Wattles 
which were hosts to fruiting Wireleaf 
Mistletoe. A lovely surprise was 
finding three Mistletoebirds feeding 
on the ripe berries. 

Breakfast interrupted 
Newtown 

The Hobby on the antenna had its 
breakfast interrupted—at least the 
preparation of it. 

Observing proceedings were two 
Magpie-larks which were sitting 
opposite it. After a few desultory 
swoops, and some name-calling they 
left. 
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After the nuisances departed the 
Hobby still seemed ill at ease and 
kept glancing around. The reason for 
this became evident with the arrival 
of a Pied Currawong. 

Whatever its motives it made some 
serious beak-snapping passes close 
to the Hobby. It remained unmoved 
by this attention and the Currawong 
soon lost interest. 

That seemed to be the end of the 
matter with the Hobby settling down 
to pluck its prey. But as the grey 
feathers flew a Grey Butcherbird 
arrived to sit on the antenna to watch 
and hope. 

Meal interrupted again 
Newtown 

High up in the Poplar the Hobby was 
tearing into its catch with the two 
Magpie-larks and a Willie Wagtail in 
attendance. As is usual now the 
Magpie-larks soon lost interest but 
the Willie kept snapping away—as 
only Willies can do! 

Then a Pied Currawong arrived to 
spar with the Hobby but its strident 
Keel Keel Keel Call surprised the 
attacker which flew off into an 
adjoining tree. For a few minutes it 
sat there smoothing ruffled feathers 
then it rushed at the Hobby. There 
was a tangle of bodies with the 
Hobby screeching. Suddenly, the 
Hobby dropped out of the melee and 
flew off still clutching its prey. 

To get you going: 

Ironbark Basin 

From the Great Ocean Road, turn left 
on to Pt Addis Road and shortly, turn 
left into carpark. Vicroads 93 E8. 
Track into the Basin is close to car 
park. From the cliff-top lookout 
retrace your steps or continue on to 
pick up the Pt Addis Road and take it 
back to the car park. * (This road can 
be busy!) 

Be very fortunate and find Bristlebirds 
and Blue-winged Parrots. 

* If it’s too heavy—don’t bother! 

Bird Movements 

Autumn brings conspicuous birds to 
your area. Crimson Rosellas and 
Gang-gang Cockatoos will be raiding 
your berry trees. 

You may note the passage of flocks 
of Yellow-faced Honeyeaters (small, 
greyish birds). 
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Keep a lookout for Flame Robins. 
Last year they passed through 
(Newtown) on April 29 and in 2000 
they arrived on May 7—they keep to 
a timetable! 

While you’re at Pt Addis scan the 
ocean. You never know what might 
turn up! 

Cheers! 


Plant Group 

...Dick Southcombe 


Meet at Geelong Botanic Gardens. 
Please bring reference books if 
available to study and discuss the 
plants observed during our club 
excursion to Eynesbury. If you have 
local natives flowering in your garden 
at present bring specimens of those 
plants also. 


Biodiversity Group 

...Claire Greenwell 

Our April workshop was abandoned 
due to lack of attendees and illness. 

The three members who went to 
Mootwingie for Easter had a fantastic 
time checking out goannas, geckos, 
a gigantic brown snake (it will 
probably be 20 feet long by next 
workshop), green frogs, moths, ant 
lions and a Canadian Entomologist 
on Sabatical in Canberra. They had 
to dodge flies, dust, heat and kids 
who knew that they had jelly beans. 

They saw 30 species of birds 
including tame Apostle Birds that sat 
on their feet waiting for them to put 
their cups down (hoping for water— 
no rain since Christmas), Mallee 
Ringnecks sat in the tree above the 
camp, also a Mulga Parrot and 
White-breasted Woodswallows with 
a Dusky cousin in their midst. A 
Grey Kangaroo with a joey in the 
pouch was also a regular camp 
visitor. 

Quite a few plants were flowering 
although not as many as in spring 
after good rains when we usually go. 

Guess what we will be looking at on 
May 25—some of the 700+ photos! 



ANGAIR 


Angair Inc. 
Social Evening 
Friday June 4 
7.30 pm 


Guest Speaker: Teresa Lebel 
'Fascinating Fungi' 

Dr Teresa Lebel is a Mycologist at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens. She admits that her view of the world is 
slightly skewed. While walking in the bush, she can 
appreciate the beauty of the wildlife and plants, but 
her focus is on a group of organisms that many 
people walk on, step over, kick, or only notice 
fleetingly as a patch of disturbed ground. 

Come along and have Teresa introduce you to the 
sometimes weird and often colourful world of fungi, in 
particular the truffles. 


Senior Citizens Centre 
McMillan Street 
Anglesea 


All welcome 
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The marine environment in the coastal 
regions of Victoria —an illustrated talk given at 
the General Meeting—3 February, 2004 
by Dr Tim O’Hara 

...Roy Whiteside 


The speaker is the Curator of 
Marine Invertebrates at Museum 
Victoria. There are three other 
invertebrate curators at the 
Museum. 

Considerable work is done on 
marine biodiversity of the Victorian 
coastline with the emphasis on 
trying to identify and describe 
animals. From the information 
collected an attempt is made to 
understand the environmental 
factors which determine where 
animals live. Much of this 
information flows directly to 
government. A particular example 
is the use of the information to 
enable the government to make 
decisions on the siting of marine 
national parks. 

Southern Australian Marine Life is 
very species rich. In the wide 
range of habitats in parks in 
Victoria there are about 12 000 
marine species. 

Whereas the more northern parts 
of Australia are part of the great 
Indo-Pacific marine fauna (where 
the same animals can live all the 
way from Madagascar to Hawaii 
and from Aust. to Japan), many of 
the species in southern Australia 
are unique. Many species of 
algae, for instance, do not occur 
anywhere else. Southern 
Australia is also very rich in 
seaweeds. Some of the smaller 
animals such as crustaceans and 
worms have many species and 
there can be several hundred 
species per square metre. The 
fact that Australia was once part of 
Gondwanaland may have been a 
factor in the creation of so many 
species as Australia drifted 
northward and also acquired many 
tropical species. 

Major Marine areas of Australia 
are the tropical north and the 
temperate south. There is an 
overlap in the east and west 
coasts such that near Sydney and 


Perth, in particular, there are both 
tropical and temperate animals. 
There is also a high diversity in 
those areas. 

Victorian Marine Biodiversity : 


showing 

approximate 1000 

numbers of species 1000 

Algae and Seagrass 1000 

Sponges 200 

Cnidarians 1000 

Flatworms 2000 

Polychaetes 150 

Molluscs 1000 

Pycnogonids 3000 

Bryozoans 200 

Crustaceans 200 

Echinoderms 500 

Ascidians 700 

Other invertebrates 12 000 
Fish 
Total 


New genetic data using DNA 
testing, enables precise 
identification of species. It is 
found that some of the common 
animals are not just one species 
but multiple ones. 

An example is the 11-armed 
seastar (that actually has between 
8 and 12 arms) has two species 
found respectively in Victoria/ 
Tasmania and South Australia/ 
New South Wales. 


The 6-armed cushion star has 3 



species which are found under 
rocks with differences in their 
spine structure and their breeding 
habits. 


The Chocolate brittle star also 
has 3 species 


Victorian marine habitats 

Reefs are inhabited by many 
creatures including sea urchins, 
rock lobster and abalone. 

Deep Reefs 

At below a depth of about 30 
metres there is little daylight 
penetration so there is little 
seaweed. Sessile animal life, in 
the form of large sponges, 
predominates at these lower 
levels. 

Sponge gardens with, for 
example, pumpkin sponges 

occur on the floor of Bass Strait. 

Seagrass beds 

There are about five major 
varieties of seagrass in Victoria. 
Examples were given at Corner 
Inlet where eel-grasses and 
paddle weeds also occur. 
Examples of animal communities 
in these habitats included snails, 
molluscs and a crab with a leaf¬ 
like camouflage. 

Soft sediments 

The sands and mud are full of life 
with some examples being 
Terebella Worms, Crustaceans 
(e.g. Cumacea ) and Sea Spiders 
( Pycogonids). 


Distribution of species along 
the coast 

In recent times marine parks have 
been introduced to Victoria by the 
government following surveys 
showing the richness of species 
along the coastline. By dividing 
regions into squares, the species 
which lives in each square are 
recorded and from this trends in 
the diversity can be ascertained. 
Animals are divided into 
Echinoderms (sea stars and sea 
urchins etc) and Decapods 
(crabs , prawns and crayfish etc.). 
The results of the survey show 
that diversity is basically constant 
across the whole Victorian 
coastline except for decrease east 
of Wilsons Promontory where 
there is an absence of rock 
habitats. Charts are colour coded 
according to the distribution of 
each animal and it is found that 
some species are specific to 
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temperature conditions. For 
example, some cold loving animals 
of the Portland area also live in 
northern Tasmania but numbers 
taper off in the east near 
Mallacoota where the water is 
warmer. Other species are more 
common in the warmer east and 
taper off in numbers to the west. 
There are also a few tropical 
species in Port Phillip Bay. It is 
therefore vital to have marine 
parks in both the east and in the 
west in order to preserve all the 
species. 

Distribution of biodiversity in 
Bass Strait is affected by 
topography (e.g. depth, sub-strata, 
waves, tides) and water mass (eg. 
temperature, nutrients, currents). 


Marine bioregions of Bass Strait 
and Port Phillip Bay are not very 
numerous as these regions are 
relatively shallow. 

The Marine National Park 
System has been set up from 
Discovery Bay to Cape Howe and 
takes up about 5% of Victorian 
marine waters. A range of habitats 
(e.g. some seagrass, some rocky 
reef, some continental shelf) are 
covered to preserve diversity. The 
precise siting of the marine parks 
is done by considering socio¬ 
economic factors. 

Victorian Endemic Species 

(i.e. species found nowhere else) 
by number are approximately 


Echinoderms 1 

Decapods 5 

Molluscs (mainly seaslugs) 50 
Fish 2 


Some Rare Species include 
Ghost shrimps Michelea 
microphyla in Swan Bay only, and 
Eucalliax Tooradin at Crib Point 
(Western Port Bay). A Chiton, 
Bassethullia Glypta is restricted to 
the mouths of Western Port and 
Port Phillip Bays. 

Changes in Marine environment 
over time. 

Rises and falls in sea level over 
the last 500 000 years have 
affected marine ecosystems. For 
example, 16 000 years ago Bass 
Strait was dry land with sea levels 
120 metres below today’s levels 


and only 8 000 years ago Port 
Phillip Bay was dry land. There 
have been cycles of rising and 
falling sea levels every 40 000 to 
100 000 years. Animals have had 
to endure these long term 
environmental changes. 


Human induced changes 

Fish, shellfish and lobsters used to 
be more plentiful. There are 
reports of early settlers catching 
500 lobsters a day off the rocks at 
Point Nepean. The first sailors in 
Western Port Bay reported that a 
boatload of mud oysters could be 
collected by hand in a few hours. 
Grey Nurse Sharks were once so 
common in Port Phillip Bay that the 
government put a bounty on them. 
They are now rarely seen in 
Victoria and considered an 
endangered species. 

More recent changes 

Surveys made between 1972 and 
1991 have shown the following 
percentage declines of some fish 
species in Port Phillip Bay: 

Toothy Flathead 99.9% 

Sand Flathead 47.2% 

Yank Flathead 33.6% 

Common Gurnard Perch 80.7% 

In 1996 CSIRO reported that the 
likely cause of the decline of some 
fish species was the increased 
recreational pressure. 

Climate Change Predictions by 
CSIRO 

The average sea surface 
temperature around Australia is 
expected to be about 2.5 degrees 
higher in some areas by the year 
2100. This will cause shifts of 
animals depending on their 
preferred temperature. The main 
problem is with the cold-loving 
animals having nowhere to go 
within Victorian marine waters. 

Other Threats 

• Habit destruction of bays and 
estuaries 

• Intertidal on open coast 

• Dredging, trawling on the 
seafloor, bays, and continental 
shelves 

• Poor water quality in bays and 
estuaries 

• Over-exploitation (eg. fishing and 
bait collecting). 


State of the Environment today 

in Port Phillip Bay 

• Water quality is improved 

• Introduced species from 
overseas are proving difficult to 
deal with (e.g. the Northern 
Pacific Seastar has been in PP 
Bay for some time) and some 
effort is being applied to stop new 
ones coming in 

• Coastal development impact on 
the sea has been improved by 
restrictions on what is allowed to 
enter the sea via rivers and 
drains 

• Trawling and dredging practices 
have been changed to minimise 
impacts on the environment. 

A vote of thanks was given by 

John Bottomley. 


Attention all researchers! 

The TESS KLOOT 
COLLECTION 

In October 2003, the State Library of 
Victoria, 328 Swanston Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria 3000, accepted 
my extensive collection. This 
consists of ornithological and 
biographical files (567), newspaper 
cuttings (164), and an album 
containing photographs of people 
who have contributed to Australia’s 
natural history (ca. 145). A separate 
component holds considerable 
biographical and pictorial material 
on Tom Iredale and his wife Lilian 
Medland. 

The entire collection is housed in a 
series of archive boxes. An 
alphabetical catalogue accompanies 
the material. 

At the suggestion of Mr Jock 
Murphy, Manuscripts Librarian, it 
stands as the TESS KLOOT 
COLLECTION. 

Anyone seeking information covered 
by this collection is advised to 
contact the State Library, The 
reference number is PA/ 03/107. 

Any information used for publication 
must appear with acknowledgement. 
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A trip to Antarctica and Southern Patagonia— 
an illustrated talk given at the 
General Meeting—2 March, 2004 
by Carol Hall 

...Roy Whiteside 


Synopsis 

The eleven day trip commenced in 
February from the port of Ushuaia 
on the southern tip of Argentina 
following flights via Sydney, 
Auckland and Buenos Aries. Seven 
days were spent among the 
Antarctic islands and the Antarctic 
Peninsula. The most southerly 
point reached was the Antarctic 
Circle. 

The ten day trip in southern 
Patagonia was by air and land from 
Ushuaia and covered parts of 
Argentina and Chile. 


Beagle Channel many Black- 
browed Albatrosses and one 
young Wandering Albatross were 
seen following the ship. These 
birds spend many weeks at a time 
on the wing and if they were 
hatched in the Falklands or South 
Georgia it could be some 5 years 
before they return to mate and 
produce the next generation. Once 
the first icebergs were reached no 
more albatrosses were seen. 
Landing on the islands from the 
ship was done by travelling in an 
inflatable Zodiak boat. The tour 
party was given talks on penguins, 
seals and whales. 


PART ONE 
Voyage to Antarctica 

Ushuaia is a naval base with a 
population of about 30,000.It is also 
a base for large cruise ships which 
go to the Falklands and South 
Georgia. These ships are not ice- 
strengthened so they are unable to 
go to Antarctica. Carol’s trip to 
Antarctica was with Aurora 
Expeditions who charter ice- 
strengthened Russian ships which 
were formerly research vessels. 

The Antarctic Peninsula can be 
reached via Drake Passage by ship 
from Ushuaia in about 48 hours. 

This peninsula is the most northerly 
part of the Antarctic continent and 
hence has a warmer summer 
climate than the rest of Antarctica. 
Average summer temperatures on 
this peninsula are about zero 
degrees compared with about 
minus 25 degrees closer to the 
South Pole. 

Antarctica is the driest continent 
because moisture originates from 
the ocean and it is picked up and 
dropped mostly around the 
periphery of Antarctica. The ship 
went from Ushuaia across Drake 
Passage noted for being part of the 
very stormy Southern Ocean. Once 
the Antarctic islands were reached 
conditions were reasonably 
sheltered, and further in again the 
sea is flat calm which is better for 
persons prone to sea-sickness. 

As the ship passed through the 


The ship’s bridge 

Carol reported that this was a good 
place for whale watching, for 
studying shipping charts and 
observing an echo-sounder used to 
measure water depth. 

Glacier ice was seen moving down 
and breaking off to form icebergs. 
On the snow there was a tinge of 
pink from algae which form food for 
bacteria. There was also some 
discolouring from the droppings of 
roosting penguins. 

The three species of penguin 

observed breeding were 
Chinstraps, Daly and Gentoo. 

These birds spend the winter 
swimming in the ocean and come 
ashore about November as the 
snow starts to melt on the beach 
areas. They build ‘nests’ of pebbles 
formed in a hollow in which they lay 
two eggs. The parent birds 
regurgitate partially digested krill 
which is a basic part of the food 
chain around Antarctica. Gentoo 
Penguins have a tail which is used 
for support. At about two months of 
age a chick starts to lose its down 
as it develops adult plumage. Care 
has to be taken to prevent penguin 
guano being accidentally taken 
back to the ship Boots have to be 
washed to prevent any diseases 
being transferred between the 
various penguin colonies by 
tourists. Chinstrap Penguins were 
seen feeding young about 8 weeks 
old. Others were billing and cooing 


and reinforcing pair bonds. 

Lone and aggressive Leopard 
seals were seen on ice-floes and 
small icebergs. They were lying in 
wait for penguins and the young of 
other seal species. 

Flowering plants 

There are only two flowering plant 
species in Antarctica. The species 
seen was Antarctic Hair Grass. 
Mosses and lichens also growing 
on rocks. 

Sealing and whaling in Antarctic 
waters was a big industry in the 
18 th and 19 th centuries and part of 
the 20 th century. Some remnants of 
these industries can still be seen 
from bones on some of the islands. 

South polar skuas are very tame 
and are the ‘vultures’ of the 
Antarctic. They steal penguin’s 
eggs and chicks and clean up 
carcases using the ‘meat hook’ on 
the end of their beaks. They will 
dive bomb 

people who go close to their nests. 

Four species of seals were seen 
on the trip with tourists not 
permitted closer than 15 metres 
from these animals. Fur seals are 
able to run as fast as humans. 

Nature of rocks on some islands. 

As parts of islands are not covered 
with glacier ice they are prone to 
freeze-thaw action during summer. 
Temperatures at night are below 
freezing and since water expands 
when it freezes rocks are forced to 
crack apart. In some areas, instead 
of getting nicely rounded smooth 
rocks, jagged ones are formed as a 
result of the freeze/thaw action. 

Weather conditions during the trip 
were generally good except for one 
day when the visibility was almost 
nil. The sea surface started to 
freeze and a few inches of snow fell 
on the ship. After the bad weather 
ceased, a tour was taken by Zodiak 
among the icebergs. Some 
icebergs were seen to have 
capsized because of the change in 
the position of their centre of 
gravity. 

Other icebergs were very old and 
worn having been sculptured by 
wind and wave erosion. Some 
icebergs looked like gigantic sailing 
ships in full sail. There were 
archways with water dripping from 
melting icicles. A Leopard seal 
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followed the party as they toured the 
icebergs. 

Crab-eater seals on the icefloes 
are inclined to roll away from the 
gaze of tourists when a Zodiac 
nudges the edge of the ice. These 
seals have a creamy, silky skin and 
a closer view reveals whiskers and 
scars on their bellies inflicted by 
predators such as Killer Whales 
and Leopard Seals. 

Research Bases exist on many of 
the islands around the Antarctic 
Peninsula. There are huts on most 
islands, with some being set aside 
as sites of special interest and 
made out of bounds to tourists. 

The tour group visited a Ukrainian 
base which was studying the ozone 
layer. About a dozen men work at 
this station during the summer. The 
base is equipped with computer 
labs, bedrooms, bar, lounge and 
workrooms. Some personnel 
indulge in spare time hobbies that 
produce sale items like carved 
penguins. In the background of this 
base there are mountains up to 
3000 metres high. A small British 
research base does studies on 
penguins and work on heritage 
restoration. 

Heritage features 

There is conflict regarding whether 
to preserve or demolish from 
Antarctica, certain of these features 
e.g. Mawson’s hut. This arises from 
the desire to leave the landscape 
as pristine as possible. It is still a 
case of each country deciding what 
they are going to do with their 
particular bases. 

A former British research 
Antarctic survey base has been 
preserved as a little museum with 
items such as old log books, tinned 
food and a solid fuel stove. 

Pollution was a problem in the 
early days of research stations as 
all rubbish was thrown away onto 
icefloes and when the ice melted in 
summer the rubbish would go to the 
bottom of the ocean. Today, all 
garbage, including human waste, is 
required to be shipped out. Places 
like the Mawson, Davis and Casey 
bases and presumably bases of 
other nations are being cleared of 
rubbish. 

The official British Post Office is a 

popular tourist base where 


souvenirs can be bought and 
postcards can be posted with a 
unique stamp. 

Antarctic Ice Layers. 

The average thickness of ice is 
about 2 km and there are places 
where it is 4 km deep. Research 
into the past is done by extracting 
ice cores. The samples are kept in 
deep freeze storage and later 
analysed to detect proportions of 
atmospheric gases (e.g. oxygen 
isotopes, nitrogen, carbon dioxide) 
which were present in the past. 
Climates, that were present some 
50 to 60 thousand years ago, can 
be ascertained. In addition, volcanic 
dust that gradually settles to the 
earth’s surface, can be detected 
from major volcanic eruptions that 
occurred in the past. Other 
information obtained from the cores 
gives a measure of nuclear fallout 
and lead pollution. 

Glacier Research 

By measuring the movement and 
thickness of glacier ice you can tell 
whether the climate is getting 
warmer or colder. The Larsen ice 
shelf on the eastern side of the 
Antarctic peninsula is breaking up at 
present and large chunks of it are 
moving into the current that goes 
clockwise around Antarctica. Huge 
100 km icebergs are breaking off 
which may because of global 
warming. The warm periods at the 
end of the last Ice Age, when the 
climate was much warmer than it is 
today, can be detected. 

Antarctic Circle 

When the tour group arrived at this 
latitude of 66.5 degrees south, the 
weather encountered was sunny 
and windless. Air temperature was a 
little below zero but the sun made 
the people feel quite warm. The 
ocean was frozen in parts with ice 
floes beginning to form. The Zodiac 
was not launched since 
manoeuvring would have been 
difficult. Each time the ship hit an 
ice floe it would either sweep past 
one side or would crack in half. 

A night on the ice 

About half the party opted to sleep 
in sleeping bags on the ice for one 
night with the added comfort of 
inflated head rests and foam 
mattresses. It was made clear to the 
tourists that no evidence should be 
left from their stay on the ice. In 
summer at these latitudes the 
colours of the setting sun are 


spectacular and twilight is very long 
and the night is never completely 
dark. Wildlife observed whilst on the 
ice comprised a single Adelie 
Penguin and a flock of Antarctic 
Terns which were hassling a pair of 
Kelp Gulls. At one stage there was 
a sound like thunder in the distance 
caused by glacier ice breaking off 
and crashing into the bay. This 
produced a miniature tidal wave 
which gently splashed onto the 
beach. 

The dawn sky presented some very 
delicate pastel shades of pearl- 
grey, apricot and pink During a 
dawn walk Adelie Penguins and 
Blue-eyed Shags were observed. 
These shags are widespread 
around the Southern Ocean on the 
edges of the Antarctic mainland as 
well as the islands (Falklands, 

South Georgia etc). In the distance 
the glaciers and many of the 
icebergs had a bluish tinge. The 
degree of blueness is a measure of 
the age of the ice. As ice gradually 
becomes compressed it becomes 
denser and only light in the blue part 
of the spectrum is reflected to the 
observer. 

Adelie Penguins typically lay two 
eggs and in a good year both chicks 
will survive. By chasing their parents 
the chicks promote a regurgitating 
response and hence a feed. Chicks 
were observed with nearly 
completely adult plumage, but with 
tufts of down on the crowns of their 
heads. Once this down has gone 
they are ready to go to sea. It would 
be impossible for the juveniles to 
swim with down as they would 
drown and freeze because the down 
is not waterproof. A research 
biologist on the ship examined a 
number of dead chicks from one of 
the islands and concluded that 
death was from starvation. 

Elephant Seals were observed, but 
were immature as they lacked a 
fully developed proboscis. 

Penguins were observed to prod 
them for no apparent reason. 

A Weddel Seal was observed sun¬ 
bathing and rolling about. This 
species has a much shorter 
rounded head and a less obvious 
neck than some of the other seals. 
As seals cannot sweat they cool 
down by eating mouthfuls of snow. 

On the return trip the ship visited 
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Deception Island, in the South 
Shetland Islands where there is an 
underwater crater at Neptune’s 
Bellows. On the rim of the volcano 
is permanent ice. There were layers 
of ash, basalt etc. This was one of 
the few sheltered harbours in the 
region. It was once the site of a 
Norwegian shore-based whaling 
station as evidenced by old whale 
oil storage tanks. Whale carcases 
were processed there up to the start 
of WW2. From 1944 onwards it was 
a British Antarctic Survey research 
base. In 1969 researchers had to 
leave suddenly when a volcano 
erupted. 

Gale conditions were experienced 
as the ship returned towards Cape 
Horn via Drake Passage but calmer 
conditions were more pleasant on 
the leeward side of Cape Horn. 

From Terra Del Fuego an 
Argentinian pilot took the ship back 
to Ushuaia via Beagle Channel. 


PART 2 

10 Days in southern Patagonia 

From Ushuaia, Carol flew to an 
industrial town and travelled by a 
small bus to the Andes which was 
just inland from fiords inland from 
the Pacific coast. 

Rainfall conditions. 

With prevailing westerly winds at 
these southern latitudes, vast 
amounts of moisture are picked up 
from the ocean and precipitation 
occurs as snow. This snow changes 
to ice and forms glaciers which drift 
downhill through valleys. Fiords 
have been formed by the gouging 
effects of the ice as also happens in 
the South Island of NZ, Norway and 
Alaska. 

The equivalent annual rainfall over 
the southern Andes changes rapidly 
over a distance of 20 km, ranging 
from about 2000 mm west of the 
Andes to about 200 mm to the east 
in the desert region of the treeless 
Patagonian Steppe. 

There is a fairly rapid variation in 
vegetation over a short distance. 
Rivers originating from the melting 
glacial ice flow through the plains of 
southern Patagonia. These rivers 
have no tributaries as they flow on 
to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The area is sparsely populated and 
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there is no harnessing of water for 
hydro-electric electricity or irrigation 

There are vast sheep stations with 
about one sheep per two hectares. 
Some sheep stations offer 
barbecues of lamb etc. to tourist 
groups. 

Wild animals observed in 
Southern Patagonia. 

Rheas are very timid and run away 
when a camera is poked out of the 
coach window 

Guanacos were seen roaming in 
considerable numbers around the 
steppes and these shrubbier areas. 
They animals are not used by man, 
whereas alpacas are used for their 
wool and llamas are used as pack 
animals. Guanacos are preyed 
upon by pumas which are shy and 
rarely seen by humans 
Grey foxes are native to the area 
and like most fox species 
elsewhere, they become habituated 
to human activities eg. garbage tips 

Lakes 

Many of the lakes on the eastern 
side of the Andes are glacial lakes. 
During the last Ice Age these lakes 
were often considerably higher and 
more widespread, greater in area 
and linked together. Nowadays 
there are rivers and waterfalls 
between the lakes. 

Torres del Paine National Park in 

Chile was visited. The area is 
interesting from a geological aspect 
with pale layers of granite and 
black layers of fine grain sediments. 
There were some spectacular 
tower-like structures. Rivers are fast 
flowing and icy cold. On the higher 
altitude lakes there were 
observations of Flamingos, Upland 
Geese and Black-necked Swans. 
Accommodation in these National 
Parks varies from expensive 
comfortable lodges to completely 
self-sufficient backpacking facilities 
and a few camping facilities. 

Las Glaciares National Park 

In the southern section of this park 
is Lake Grey and the Grey Glacier. 
Some of the features included a 
glacial moraine which was observed 
at close quarters and seen to be 
partially blocking the exit from the 
glacier. There were some very 
interesting sculptured shapes. A 
particular plant seen was the 
Chilean Firebush, Embothrium 


cocciceum which is a member of 
the Protea family. There was 
evidence of former glaciers from a 
study of areas of smoothed 
scratched rocks made by pebbles 
and boulders embedded in the base 
of the ice as it had slowly moved 
over the rocks. There was also 
evidence of a fairly rapid retreat of 
glaciers in recent times in common 
with glaciers in other parts of the 
world. In the northern section of the 
park there are very rough gravel 
roads which wear out the tourist 
buses after about two years. The 
gravel is very sharp and the air- 
conditioners, if used, quickly fill with 
dust. 

Patagonian Ice Cap 

Severe gales occur in this region, 
which results in the fine material 
that the glacier has brought down, 
getting picked up by wind and then 
dropped as dunes. As the dunes 
become vegetated and stabilise 
with three different Nofofagus 
species of Southern Beech. One is 
evergreen, and the other two are 
deciduous. The location of each 
species depends on exposure to an 
appropriate harsh microclimate. 

Mt Fitzroy is named after the 
captain of the Beagle and is a 
favourite with climbers. 

Perito Moreno Glacier is one of 

the more accessible glaciers in the 
south of Chile. A photograph 
showed a 60 metre cliff of ice at the 
front of the glacier. Because of high 
snowfall in the Andes, this glacier 
moves about 6 metres a day in 
contrast to the very slow moving 
Antarctic glaciers. Each day large 
quantities of ice collapse into a lake 
at the end of the glacier 
accompanied by loud sounds 
resembling thunder and rifle fire. 

One of the interesting features of 
this glacier is that it comes down 
between two lakes which from time 
to time have different levels 
because of temporary ice 
blockages. Breaks in the ice can 
cause a sudden rush of water from 
one lake to the other. The water 
from these lakes eventually 
discharges into the Atlantic Ocean. 

A vote of thanks was given Dick 
Southcombe who commended 
Carol for her spectacular 
photography. 
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Club Excursion to 
Eynesbury 
18 April 2004 
...John Bottomley 


The April Club excursion was to the 
Eynesbury property near Exford. 
Twenty-one members attended and 
enjoyed their visit to this largely still 
intact remnant of Box forest. Much 
of the area around Exford and 
Melton was originally covered by 
such forest but little remains. The 
block at Eynesbury was thus of 
great interest to members. The 
forest is characterised by a variety 
of eucalypt and Buloke with an 
under-story of acacias and a wide 
variety of shrubs and grasses. 

Conditions were very dry and very 
little was found in flower. Members 
found the grassy woodland an 
interesting habitat as it contains 
some very localised plants, several 
of which have state significance or 
are near the southern limit of their 
occurrence. The woodland was 
amazingly free of introduced weeds, 
although some were present. This 
is an area that would benefit from a 
visit by the plant group to check the 
exact subspecies and variants 
present. A partial list of plant 
species is presented below. 

A variety of woodland birds were 
observed despite the dull viewing 
conditions. A Brown Treecreeper 
was seen carrying grass stems into 
a hollow in a Grey Box. This is very 
late for nest-building. Surprisingly 
no White-throated Treecreepers 
seen or heard. Two of the group 
who stayed on to continuebird- 
watching saw six Speckled 
Warblers in the afternoon. The 
group had beautiful views of both 
Diamond Firetails and Restless 
Flycatchers. One of the latter was 
putting on a wonderful display of 
hovering accompanied by the well- 
known ‘scissors-grinder’ call. 
Spring-summer migrants still 
present included Dusky 
Woodswallows and a female Rufous 
Whistler. A brown Flame Robin, 
which is an Autumn-winter migrant, 
was also present. A flock of twenty 
Little Corellas flew over causing 
their usual commotion. A list of 
observed birds follows. 


Mammal seen were Brown Hares, 
Rabbits and Eastern Grey 
Kangaroos. 

An interesting sighting was of the 
bull ant Myrmecia species 17. 

These were discovered and 
identified as a new species in Long 
Forest, and for 15 years they were 
thought to be unique to Long Forest, 
but they are now known to also 
occur locally at Eynesbury, and in 
other parts of Australia. The closest 
other occurrence is in the Bendigo 
Whipstick. They are listed as 
threatened in Victoria under the 
Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act. 

Eynesbury is a very interesting 
location which warrants return visit 

Bird List (Compiled by Marilyn 
Hewish) 

In the woodland 
Whistling Kite 
Little Eagle 
Brown Falcon 
Little Corella 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Brown Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
White-browed Scrubwren 


Speckled Warbler 
Weebill 

Brown Thornbill 
Buff-rumped Thornbill 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Yellow Thornbill 
Striated Thornbill 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
Jacky Winter 
Flame Robin 
Varied Sittella 
Golden Whistler 
Rufous Whistler 
Restless Flycatcher 
Grey Fantail 
Willie Wagtail 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Dusky Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie 
House Sparrow 
Diamond Firetail 

On the dam 
Australian Wood Duck 
Mallard 

Pacific Black Duck 
Chestnut Teal 
Australasian Grebe 
Purple Swamphen 
Dusky Moorhen 
Eurasian Coot 
Masked Lapwing 

On the Eynesbury Road 
Australian Hobby 
Crested Pigeons. 


Acacia acinacea 

Gold-dust Wattle 

Acacia pycnantha 

Golden Wattle 

Acacia verniciflua (Bacchus Marsh variant) 

Varnish Wattle 

Allocasuarina luehmannii 

Buloke 

Atriplex semibaccata 

Berry saltbush 

Austrodanthonia sp. 

(several) 

Wallaby Grass 

Cassinia arcuata 

Chinese Scrub 

Cassinia longifolia 

Shiny Cassinia 

Chenopodium desertorum subsp. microphyllum 

Small-leaf Goosefoot 

Chloris truncata 

Windmill Grass 

Clematis microphylla var. microphylla 

Small-leaved Clematis 

Dianellasp. (revoluta?) 

Flax-lily 

Einadia nutans subsp. nutans 

Nodding Saltbush 

Elymus scaber var. scaber 

Common Wheat-grass 

Enchylaena tomentosa var. tomentosa 

Ruby Saltbush 

Eremophila deserti 

Turkeybush 

Eucalyptus leucoxylon 

Yellow Gum 

Eucalyptus microcarpa 

Grey Box 

*Lycium ferocissimum 

African Boxthorn 

*Nassella trichotoma 

Serrated Tussock 

*Phalaris aquatica 

Queensland Canarygrass 

Rhagodia parabolica 

Fragrant Saltbush 
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Close Encounters 

...Christiane Erlenbusch 

Torquay 

In the two years that I rented a 
house at Roma Street, Bell Park 
(very close to Grace McKellar and 
the Golf Links), I had close 
encounters with three species of 
birds of prey. 

The first was a Grey Goshawk at 
this time last year [March]. 

The fruit was very plentiful last 
year on all 7 of the various trees in 
my back yard which attracted a 
large number of feeding birds. 
Coming home to an uncommon 
deathly silence alerted me to the 
feathers of a Turtle Dove under the 
huge pear tree and a Grey 
Goshawk sitting in the tree. 

I hate to admit that I stood under it, 
berated it for killing ‘my birds’ and 
shooed it away, which it did 
reluctantly and it seemed, leisurely. 

It came back two days later, and 
probably would have returned even 
more if I hadn’t ‘played god’ and 
shooed it off again—very gently, 
however. 

The second encounter was with a 
Peregrine Falcon the Blackbirds 
alerted me to in January of this 
year. It was perched in the huge 
walnut tree that overhangs from 
next door, and again I was able to 
stand directly under it. 

The third encounter was a pair of 
brown hawks/falcons in late 
February of this year. I had 
sighted them flying over the area a 
couple of times and I figured they 
must be nesting in the Golf Links. 

The encounter I had with one of 
them (or possibly a third brown 
hawk/falcon) was highly unusual. 

It was late morning and I had my 
two indoor-only cats—’Sparrow’ 
and ‘Finch’—outside with me while 
I did some composting. They are 
trained and highly supervised to 
never leave the yard and never kill. 
They come out with me for one 
hour daily—my love for birds 
comes first. ‘Sparrow’ was on the 
back step lazing and ‘Finch’ was 
supervising me working on a pile of 
apricot tree prunings. ‘Finch’ is an 


undersized calico domestic short- 
hair, and was quite camouflaged 
against the pile of twigs/branches. 

It was next to the windows of the 
garage, close to the back of the 
house, with a Hills Hoist [wash¬ 
line] half way between this and the 
huge walnut tree from next door 
and therefore, quite a crowded 
space. I had walked a few steps 
with the stripped leaves to the 
apricot tree when I heard that 
hated sound of a bird crashing into 
a window—kept turning and saw a 
brown hawk/falcon at the large 
garage window next to the pile with 
‘Finch’ two steps away. It was 
stunned with wings flapping, but 
unable to raise from the ground. I 
commanded ‘Finch’ to not move 
and positioned myself to wards 
‘Finch’ and the house and away 
from an easy route for the bird to 
the walnut tree. Thankfully ‘Finch’ 
obeyed—she was one pounce 
away—and the bird flew into the 
tree. I suppose this took 5-8 
seconds. I removed both cats into 
the house and watched the bird for 
about 5-8 minutes to check its 
condition. I then turned towards 
the back door figuring that to stay 
watching may make it fly off 
prematurely. Half way there it flew 
from behind—over the top of my 
head—and away. 

I believe it had mistaken ‘Finch’ for 
a rodent or rabbit, swooped her, 
manoeuvring around the Hills 
Hoist, and, in executing a right 
angle turn, flew into the window. 
Amazing! 

[ This article was sent to us from a member 
of the public via Gordon McCarthy] 


Kingfishers at 
Forrest 
...John James 

Barwon Downs 

A couple of weeks ago, whilst 
helping with the quarterly bird 
count on the East Barwon, I saw 
the most remarkable sight. Three 
Azure Kingfishers among the 
willows. Kingfishers turn up in this 
district from time to time, but what 
was so remarkable about these 
was that two of them were hanging 
their wings out to dry, just like 
cormorants do. I thought they 
were doing it to get them dry, but 
my fellow birdos—who were 
treated to the spectacle—said that 
they were begging for food. I am 
sure they are right. 

Azure Kingfishers are much 
smaller than their relatives, the 
Laughing Kookaburra—and in the 
gloom under the willows—I doubt if 
I would have spotted them without 
binoculars. They are very 
beautiful, but often go un-noticed 
because few people have 
binoculars at hand. 

I would also like to record that later 
the same morning, a few miles 
downstream, we saw a flock of 
twelve Yellow-tailed Black- 
Cockatoos. Perhaps it was one of 
those raucous individuals who flew 
over our place a few days later and 
dropped a Banksia cone, narrowly 
missing my head. Disrespectful, I 
thought. 


Orange-bellied Parrot Surveys 

...Tom Fletcher 

A working group has been established in the Geelong area to report all 
sightings of Orange-bellied, Blue-winged and Elegant Parrots. Please 
contact the local organizer Tom Fletcher Ph: 52563737 for details or to 
report sightings. 

The official O.B.P. survey dates for this year are 16th May, 24th & 25th July, 
and 19th September. Volunteers are also needed for these most worthwhile 
surveys. 

Advance Notice: 

The Winter Wader Count will take place on the weekend 16-18 July. 
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Mid-week Bird 
Group Excursion 
Airey's Inlet Area 
April 15, 2004 
...Pat Streefkerk 

A fine but cloudy day saw 12 
members attend this outing. Our 
first stop was the Distillery Creek 
Picnic Area where we were 
greeted by good views of 
King Parrots and quite a chorus 
of bird calls and sightings. 

We moved on to the sewerage 
ponds further up Distillery Creek 
Road, where the water 
level was much lower than last 
year. There were not as many 
duck species as last year 
but there were a lot of Hoary- 
headed Grebes and a Musk Duck 
in both ponds. There were also 
Black Ducks, Wood Ducks and 
Grey Teal, plus a few Black 
Swans. 

We climbed under the fence to 
walk around the ponds and had a 
lovely view of 3 Scarlet Robins 
and a Yellow Robin all together. 
There was also a Swamp [Black] 
Wallaby there. 

We thought we would be 
banished when an official vehicle 
came 

into the area, but the survey team 
in it were friendly and quite 
unperturbed to find us in there. 

We then moved on to Noble's 
Swamp, which also has a fairly 
low water level, but we were 
lucky enough to see a Nankeen 
Night Heron plus a couple of 
Native Hens. A local resident told 
us that the hens bred there last 
year and these are presumably 2 
of the young ones. She also 
invited us into her garden where 
we had a brief glimpse of the 
resident Rufous Bristlebird—’a 
little bit of heaven’—was Kay's 
description of her house facing 
onto the swamp in a secluded 
area! 

We all then returned to our (Pat 
and Hans') property at 
Freshwater Creek for some 


donkey viewing and lunch, as we 
keep telling tales about our 
donkeys and foals but none of the 
other members had ever met 
them. By this time it was raining a 
little and the outing ended. 

Bird List 

Musk Duck 
Black Swan 
Australian Wood Duck 
Pacific Black Duck 
Grey Teal 

Hoary-headed Grebe 
White-faced Heron 
Nankeen Night Heron 
Purple Swamphen 
Dusky Moorhen 
Black-tailed Native-hen 
Eurasian Coot 
Masked Lapwing 
Galah 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Australian King-Parrot 
Crimson Rosella 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
Rufous Bristlebird 
Brown Thornbill 
Red Wattlebird 
Little Wattlebird 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
Singing Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Scarlet Robin 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Grey Shrike-Thrush 
Magpie-lark 
Grey Fantail 
Willie Wagtail 
Dusky Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 
Grey Currawong 
Little Raven 
House Sparrow 
European Goldfinch 
Mistletoebird 
Welcome Swallow 
Tree Martin 
Silvereye 
Common Starling 




Next Mid-week Bird 
Group Excursion 

Thursday, 20 May 
Drysdale Road, You Yangs 

Leaders: Vernon and Joan Cohen 
We will be discovering the bird-life of 
the northern face of the You Yangs, 
off Drysdale Road. Wonderful views 
of the granite outcrops and 
abundant birding. Seen in mid-April: 
three finch species (Zebra, Red- 
browed and Diamond Firetail) 

Scarlet Robin, Restless Flycatcher, 
Golden Whistler, Dusky 
Woodswallow, and many more. 
Drysdale Road is off the Little River- 
Ripley Road, Lara. 

Meet: 8.30 am at the Corio Village 
car-park, southwest corner, adjacent 
to the Gellibrand Street/Goulburn 
Avenue intersection. 

OR 9.00 am at the Lara Swimming 
Pool car-park, Forest Road, Lara 
near the Sixways Roundabout. 
Coming from Geelong on the Ml, 
keep to the left lane and take the 
Cl 14 to Lara (Forest Road). 

Bring: drink and snack to carry on 
the walk. 

Finish: about 12.30 pm 
Enquiries: Vernon 5282 3207 or 
Polly 5244 0182 


Advance Notice 

June 17—Excursion to Ingleby’ 
near Winchelsea 
Leader: Kay Campbell 


Change to the program 

The speaker at the May 
Bird Group meeting will 
be Marilyn Hewish, 
not Craig Morley. 

She will be speaking on 
The Brids of Freshwater 
Lake. 
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Bird Group Report 
18 April, 2004 
...John Bottomley 

Chris Tzaros was our speaker on 
‘Swift Parrots. Their identification, 
ecology and conservation’. Chris is a 
Research and Conservation Officer 
with Birds Australia and Chair of the 
Swift Parrot National Recovery Team. 

Chris started his talk by indicating 
that he would focus on the situation of 
Swift Parrots on the Australian 
mainland rather than on their situation 
in Tasmania. 

What is Swift Parrots? Swift Parrots 
are the only member of the genus 
Lathamus. Although they resemble 
an behave much like lorikeets they 
are in fact more closely related to 
Eastern Rosellas. They can be 
distinguished from lorikeets in the 
field as they have red under both their 
wings and their tails. No lorikeet is 
red under both. They have a narrow 
red frontal band and blue forehead, a 
red mask fringed with yellow and a 
blue edge to the wings. Mature birds 
have pale eyes. Behaviourally they 
often hang upside down when 
feeding. Unlike lorikeets they have 
along pointed tail. This hives them a 
unique silhouette when flying. Their 
call is distinctive and they fly very 
fast. They have been recorded flying 
at above 80 km per hour. 

The talk was received with much 
interest from those in attendance who 
showed their interest and 
appreciation with questions and a 
generous round of applause. 

Their distribution. Swift Parrots are 
a true migrant. This is very rare in 
parrot species with the Orange- 
bellied Parrot being another local 
example. The maximum length of 
their migration, 1500 km from 
Tasmania to Toowoomba, is the 
longest parrot migration in the world. 
They are in Tasmania from 
September to March. They breed in 
Blue Gums at between 300 and 500 
metres above sea level from 
September to December. From 
December to March they are nomadic 
within Tasmania. They migrate to the 
mainland in March and April where 
they continue moving north until 
September and October when they 
return to their breeding grounds in 
Tasmania. 

Population Numbers. In 1987 there 
were estimated to be 1320 breeding 


pairs. By 1995 this was down to an 
estimated 940 pairs. In 2001 there 
are no more than 1000 pairs. As such 
they are recognized as being 
nationally endangered. 

Critical habitats. Swift Parrots make 
use of a variety of habitats. These 
include Box-lronbark open forest and 
woodland, coastal heathy forest, 

NSW south coast Spotted Gum forest 
and coastal forests in central and 
northern NSW and southern 
Queensland. Their critical habitats 
are Box-lronbark open forest and 
woodland especially where these are 
along gully lines and include large 
trees with diameters at breast height 
over bark of 40-80 cm. 

Food sources. Swift Parrots are 
nectar eaters. As such they target 
large trees as these reliably produce 
high quality nectar. Not many large 
trees still remain however and 
competition from lorikeets, wattlebirds 
and friarbirds can be intense. This, 
and the facts that Swift parrots are 
not an aggressive species and the 
availability of nectar is fluctuating, 
mean food is hard to come by. When 
nectar is in short supply Swift Parrots 
eat lerps. They are also opportunistic 
eaters of the flowers of the Golden 
Wattle if these are found close to 
flowering eucalypts. 

Conservation issues. Swift parrots 
raise a number of challenging 
conservation issues. Among these 
are the following. 

1. Death from collision. Swift Parrots 
fly fast and low and a significant 
number of adult birds die each 
year from collisions with man¬ 
made objects such as cars, fences 
and windows. Adult males 
foraging for food for nestlings are 
particularly vulnerable if Blue 
Gums have failed to flower as this 
forces them to search for food in 
suburban Hobart which is full of 
with dangers. 

2. Habitat loss. The critical Box- 
ironbark habitat required by swift 
Parrots has been largely cleared 
and fragmented. On the mainland 
85% has been cleared. 

Additionally 60% of the NSW 
Spotted Gum forest has been 
cleared. Of particular impact is the 
fact that the best quality sites, 
those along gullies and on fertile 
soils, have been preferentially 
cleared as they provide the most 
fertile farm land. 

The recovery effort. The recovery 
effort began in 1995 and is currently 
funded by the Commonwealth 
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Government through the Natural 

Heritage Trust. The recovery effort 

has the following objectives. 

• To identify the type and extent of 
critical habitats required by Swift 
parrots. 

• To identify, map and protect 
those sites most regularly used 
by Swift Parrots. 

• To manage and protect critical 
habitat and reserve systems. 

• To conduct population and 
habitat monitoring. 

• To reduce collisions with man¬ 
made objects. 

• To increase community and 
educational awareness through 
the provision of information. 

Outcomes and findings to date. 

1. Habitats used. In Victoria 80% of 
reports come from Box-ironbark 
woodlands confirming the critical 
nature of this habitat type. Swift 
Parrots are now known to visit 
NSW annually and not just 
intermittently as was previously 
thought to be the case. They are 
seen annually on the south and 
Central Coast. They have been 
recorded in southeast 
Queensland in five of the last 
seven years suggesting this state 
is also regularly visited. The 
range of habitats used is now 
known to be more diverse than 
was previously thought with 
Spotted Gum, Swamp 
Mahogany, Forest Red Gum and 
White Stringybark all being 
important sources of food. 

2. Protecting regularly used sites. 
The 400 most regularly used sites 
in Victoria have been identified 
and the Team is working with 
governments and landowners to 
protect these. 

3. Managing and protecting habitat. 
200,000 hectares of Box-lronbark 
woodland has been added to 
Victoria’s National Park and 
reserve system. 

4. Habitat and population monitoring. 
Autumn and winter monitoring of 
numbers has been conducted on 
the mainland since 1995. Detailed 
habitat assessments of important 
swift Parrot sites are conducted 
annually. 

5. Collision reduction. Building 
community awareness, especially 
in schools, is an important aspect 
of the Team’s work. Also 
important is the identification of 
dangerous sites and working to 
make these safer. The Team also 
has input into building design 
codes to try and make these work 
to reduce collisions. 

6. Community education and 
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involvement. Over two hundred 
volunteer searchers contribute to 
the database through the 
conducting of numerous searches. 
Papers and articles are regularly 
published in the scientific and 
mass media. Workshops are 
conducted with a range of 
community organizations. 

7. Positive side effects. Swift Parrots 
have become an icon species like 
Orange-bellied Parrots and 
Regent Honeyeaters. As such 


politicians and bureaucrats can be 
relatively easily convinced to 
support conservation activities for 
Swift Parrots. This results in 
positive outcomes for biodiversity 
in general as habitats are bettered 
managed and conserved. 

Chris reminded those present that 
Swift Parrot surveys are scheduled 
for the weekends of 15-16 May and 
31 August - 1 September. 

Members interesting in participating 


should contact John Bottomley by 
phone 5284 1554 or by e-mail at 
iohnbo@ncable.net.au . 

Chris’ talk was received with great 
interest generated many questions. 
Trevor Pescott thanked Chris for his 
presentation and those present 
showed their appreciation in the usual 
way. 


Bird Observations for January 2004 

...John Bottomley 

First a big thank-you to Lorraine Phelan who has taken on the task of entering observations into our data base. Some unusual 
records again this month. Intermediate Egret, Wood Sandpiper, Brush Cuckoo and Beautiful Firetail were all reported. These are 
all difficult to see in the Geelong region. Lots of wader species were reported as were a wide variety of cockatoos and parrots. 
Gang-gangs were seen frequently again this month and in good numbers. It looks like being a good year. We got some latish 
records for swifts including a record of Fork-tailed Swifts which are less regularly reported than their larger cousins the Needle¬ 
tailed Swift. Yellow-faced Honeyeaters have passed through Geelong on their autumn move to the coast. Flame, Pink and Rose 
Robins are all in the region. Keep an eye open for these lovely birds. Remember to report Richard's Pipits. We are building up a 
good number of reports. Have good birding in May. 

Observers were: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; FOGNR, Friends of Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; HS, Hans Streefkerk; JCo, Joan Cohen; JH, Joe Hubbard; JN, John Newman; 
KC, Kay Campbell; LSt, Laura Stenzler; MAC, Margaret Cameron; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PF, Pauline Fletcher; PSt, Pat 
Streefkerk; RBa, Ray Baverstock; RGa, Rob Ganly; RMc, Rob Mckenzie; RSm, Rosalind Smallwood; RWa, Rosemary Ward; 

TFI, Tom Fletcher; TL, Trevor Lumb; VC, Vernon Cohen; VWD, Valda Dedman. 


Species 

Number 

Date 

Comments 

Observer 

Intermediate Egret 

1 

31/3 

Snake Island, Avalon Saltworks, supported by photographic evidence 

RGa, TFI 

Grey Goshawk 

1 

13/4 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove, female, white morph. 

TFL, PF 


1 

30/3 

Thompson's Creek, Freshwater Creek. White morph. Sitting in dead wattle. 
Seen again 31/3 

HS, PSt 


2 

19/3 

Gnarwarre 

BAt 

Brolga 

2 

2/4 

Moolap Station Road 

GMc 

Marsh Sandpiper 

6 

31/3 

Avalon Saltworks 

RGa, TFI 

Wood Sandpiper 

1 

31/3 

Avalon Saltworks 

TFI, RGa 

Common Sandpiper 

1 

20/4 

Sheepwash, Barwon Heads 

TFI, PF 

Ruddy Turnstone 

1 

31/3 

Point Lillias 

RGa, TFI 

Red Knot 

1 

31/3 

Avalon Saltworks 

TFI, RGa 

Banded Stilt 

1000+ 

31/3 

Avalon Saltworks 

RGa, TFI 

Pacific Golden Plover 

9 

31/3 

Point Lillias, 2 in magnificent breeding plumage 

RGa, TFI 

Black-fronted Dotterel 

6 

18/3 

Anglesea, river mouth 

GMc, TFI 

Hooded Plover 

2 

25/3 

Point Danger, Torquay, very large immatures 

MAC 

Red-kneed Dotterel 

30+ 

2/4 

Moolap Station Road, Reedy Lake 

GMc 

Banded Lapwing 

14 

8/4 

Mannerim, incl. 1+ imm., in dry paddock on Sth side of Swan Bay Rd 

RMc 

Common Bronzewing 

1 

20/4 

Mount Duneed Rd, Freshwater Creek 

HS, PSt 

Brush Bronzewing 

1 

15/4 

Long Forest 

DHe, RWa 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 

80+ 

22/3 

Addiscot, flying towards Point Addis 

RGa 


12+ 

14/4 

Point Lonsdale 

RSm 


100+ 

17/4 

Waurn Ponds, flying west to east 0930 

HS, PSt 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

5 

20/3 

Helena St, Highton, feeding on seed capsules in liquid amber tree. 6 on 

15/4, and 8 on 19/4 

RBa 


2 

25/3 

Reynolds Rd, Highton. 2 seen 30/3 and 2/4, pair seen in eucalypt 11/4, 4 
adults and 2 immatures in trees 14/4 

BAt 


5 

2/4 

Queens Park, flying east at 0815. 3 seen flying west 3/4, 7 flying east at 
0920 and 3 flying east at 1000 on 5/4, 5 flying east at 1000 am on 9/4 

BAt 


8 

9/4 

Reynolds Rd, Highton, 4 adults and 4 juveniles, removing galls from acacia 
overhanging footpath 

BAt 


1 

2/4 

Coalmine Rd, Anglesea, drinking at roadside puddle 

BAt 


12+ 

10/4 

Geelong College Prep School, Newtown, 6 adults and 6-8 juveniles 

RGa 


33 

11/4 

Geelong College Prep School, Newtown, 24 adults and 9 juveniles almost 
into full adult plumage. On 17/4 8 adults and 3 juveniles present. 

RGa 


1 

13/4 

Geelong College Prep School, Newtown, juvenile giving distinctive 
chattering for attention to be fed 

RGa 
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Species (cont.) 

Number 

Date 

Comments 

Observer 

Gang-gang Cockatoos (cont.) 

12-20 

28/4 

Zillah Crawcour Res., Newtowm, feeding in pine trees and sugar 
gums. 

RGa 


8-12 

April 

North Valley Rd, Highton, from the south every morning and to the 

VWD 

Galah 

40± 

2/4 

Highton, flying quickly south at 0740 

BAt 

Little Corella 

1000 

7/4 

Melton town, digging up the school oval 

MHe, DHe 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

76 

16/4 

Zillah Crawcour Res., Newtown roosting every night in dead gums. 
Very raucous 

RGa 

Rainbow Lorikeet 

35+ 

27/2 

Helena St, Highton, flying east at 8.05 pm. 

RBa 

Scaly-breasted Lorikeet 

2 

9/4 

Leopold, in back yard 

RMc 

Musk Lorikeet 

25 

12/4 

Leopold, in back yard trees 

RMc 

Crimson Rosella 

1 

6/4 

Brinsmead's Lane, Leopold, immature 

RMc 

Red-rumped Parrot 

15 

1714 

Ghazeepore Road, Freshwater Creek, on ground feeding 

BAt 

Blue-winged Parrot 

9 

6/4 

O'Halloran's Lane, Reedy Lake, with Greenfinches and House 
Sparrows 

RMc 

Brush Cuckoo 

1 

9/4 

Lake Elizabeth, Otways, calling 

MHe 

White-throated Needletail 

4 

15/4 

Long Forest, on a humid, still day 

MHe, DHe, 
RWa 


2 

29/3 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, flying west into gusty westerly winds 
at 1350 

TFI, PF 

Fork-tailed Swift 

2 

15/4 

Long Forest, on a humid, still day 

MHe, DHe, 
RWa 

Swift sp. 

15 

30/3 

Freshwater Creek, flying west to east 1530 

HS, PSt 

Chestnut-rumped Heathwren 

3 

2/4 

Peregrine Track, Anglesea 

MAC, RGa 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

2 

18/4 

Connor St, East Geelong, flying north-east. Autumn migration? 

MAC 


3 

20/4 

Waurn Ponds 

BAt 


20, 

15+,15 

6/4 

about restlessly in a general WNW direction 

CMo 


unknow 

20/4 

Newtown, moving through to the west at 1115 and 1130 

CMo 

White-eared Honeyeater 

n 

i 

18/4 

Gnarwarre 

BAt 

Black-chinned Honeyeater 

2 

13/4 

Entrance, You Yangs. Adult fed 1 fledged young 

MHe 

Tawny-crowned Honeyeater 

3 

28/3 

Bald Hills, birds calling & chasing each other across the heath 

JN 

Scarlet Robin 

1 

8/4 

River walk, Queens Park, female in small acacias, close to Grey 
Fantails. Also 1 female seen in same location 9/4 

BAt 


1 

15/4 

Inverleigh Common, female 

TL, TFI 

Flame Robin 

6+ 

4/4 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, 2 males, 4 immature/females. Autumn 
return. 

BL, FOGNR 


3 

20/4 

Point Henry 

JH 


4 

17/4 

Ghazeepore Rd, Waurn Ponds, males. 2 males, 1 female andl 
immature later in day. 2 males there 18/4. 2 males andl imm. 19/4. 1 
male 2 female and 1 imm. 20/4 

BAt 


2 

1/4 

Long Forest, first record here for season 

MHe 


8 

15/4 

Drysdale Road, You Yangs, on roadside and paddocks. 

JCo, VC 


1 

9/4 

Freshwater Creek. First for the season on this property. 

HS, PSt 

Rose Robin 

1 

26/3 

Wal Whiteside Walk, South Geelong, female. 

BAt 


1 

21/3 

Gnarwarre, female, with grey fantails in acacia 

BAt 


1 

23/3 

Gnarwarre, in acacia, grey fantails present 

BAt 


1 

18/3 

Distillery Creek Res., Airey's Inlet. Female 

TFI, PF 


1 

28/3 

Eastern Park, Geelong, 1 brown/grey bird in Stone Pines near 

CMo 

Pink Robin 

1 

2/4 

Ironbark Basin. Brown bird 

MAC, RGa 


1 

6/4 

Ironbark Basin. Brown bird 

MHe, DHe, LSt 


1 

28/3 

Botanic Gardens, Eastern Park. Brown bird 

CMo 

Eastern Yellow Robin 

2 

13/4 

Buckley Falls, Queens Park 

BAt 

Olive Whistler 

1 

19/4 

Old Carlisle River Track, Gellibrand, fossicking on track 

RGa, KC 

Restless Flycatcher 

2 

15/4 

Drysdale Rd, You Yangs 

JCo, VC 

Rufous Fantail 

1 

April 

Bannockburn Reserve 

TL, TFI 


1 

2/4 

Ironbark Basin 

RGa 

White-winged Triller 

1 

19/3 

Eastern Paddock, You Yangs 

MHe, DHe 

Zebra Finch 

6 

15/4 

Drysdale Rd, You Yangs 

JCo, VC 

Diamond Firetail 

4 

15/4 

Drysdale Rd, You Yangs 

JCo, VC 


1 

19/3 

Granite Road, You Yangs, in grassland 

DHe, MHe 

Beautiful Firetail 

4+ 

19/4 

Old Carlisle Track, Gellibrand, on powerlines calling, moved to trees 

RGa, KC 


then dense heath before moving to feed on long reeds. 
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Coming Events 


MAY 2004 

4 General Meeting: Dr Andrew Drinnan—Fossil Plants 
11 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

16 Excursion: Otway Ranges 

Leader: 

18 Bird Group: Marilyn Hewish—Birds of Freshwater Lake 
20 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—You Yangs—Vernon 
and Joan Cohen 

25 Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting 

29-30 Boneseed Pull—You Yangs 

Leaders: Rob Beardsley, Claire & Dennis Greenwell 


JUNE 2004 

1 General Meeting: Everett Foster—Orchids of Geelong 
Region 

8 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

11-14 Camp-out: Greater Bendigo National Park 
Leader: Dick Southcombe 

15 Bird Group: Jan Incoll & Norm Carter (Friends of 
Kinglake National Park) 

17 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Ingleby—Kay Campbell 

20 Excursion: Ted Errey Nature Circuit 

Leaders: John Bottomley & Dick Southcombe 
22 Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting 

29 Mammal Group 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening , 24 May, 2004 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 

Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx.), slides or prints for scanning to 
4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 — OR — e-mail: cndqreenwell@myplace.net.au 
For further details phone Claire Greenwell: 5243 7047 (or mobile 0408 108 992) 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 

Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 

Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 

Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 

The Meeting Rooms at Clairvaux Catholic 
School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 

Use the driveway between the big hall and 
the playing field. 
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